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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

AT THE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN., 1918 



The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred thirtieth 
occasion of its assembling, was held in New Haven, Conn., in 
Lampson Hall, Yale University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 

The following members wer present at one or more of the 
sessions : — 



Albright 


Gellot 


Lanman 


Beilly 


Barret 


Grioe, Miss 


Lent 


Sehaeffer 


Barton 


Haas 


Lutz 


Seheltema 


Bates, Mrs. 


Haupt 


Mann 


Schoff 


Brown, W. N. 


Hopkins 


Montgomery 


Smith, H. P. 


Burlingame 


Hussey, Miss 


Morgenstern 


Snyder 


Campbell 


Jackson 


Newell 


Steele 


Carnoy 


Jaekson, Mrs. 


Nies, J. B. 


Torrey 


Clay 


Jastrow 


Norton, Miss 


Tremayne 


Dahl 


Jewett 


Ogden, C. J. 


Werren 


DeLong 


Keiser 


Paton 


"Williams, F. W. 


Dougherty 


Kent, C. F. 


Peters 


Winslow 


Edgerton 


Kent, R. G. 


Eabinowitz 


Worrell 


Gavin 


Kukhi 




[Total: 54] 



The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11 :10 A. m., the President, Professor Torrey, being in the chair. 

The reading of the Proceedings of the meeting in Boston, 1917, 
was dispenst with, as they had been publisht in the Journal (37. 
1-22). Ther being no corrections, they wer approved as printed. 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Clay, in the form of a printed program. The succeed- 
ing sessions wer appointed for Tuesday afternoon at two, Wednes- 
day morning at half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine, with a sixth session, if 
required, on Thursday afternoon at two o'clock. It was announst 
that the Society was invited to visit the Babylonian Collection 
of Yale University on Tuesday afternoon at five o'clock; that 
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ther wud be an informal gathering at the Hotel Taft on Tuesday 
evening; that the members wer invited to be the guests of the 
Oriental Club of New Haven at luncheon at the Hotel Taft on 
Wednesday at one o'clock; and that the annual subscription 
dinner wud take place at the Hotel Taft on "Wednesday evening 
at seven o'clock. 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the f olloing report : — 

The affairs of the Society ar in a prosperus condition. Our membership 
continues to sho a helthy increase. Interest in our meetings, as indicated 
by the attendance and the range of papers presented, grows more and 
more with evry year. The Middle West Branch, founded a year ago, is 
as flurishing as the parent Society, as is shown by the report of its Secre- 
tary, which has been printed in the Journal (38. 70-75). It is greatly to 
be hoped that other similar branches wil be founded in other parts of the 
country; but for the temporary conditions caused by the war, it is probable 
that one other branch wud alredy be in existence. 

The foren correspondence of the Society continues to be at a lo eb on 
account of the war. The most important matter that has com to the 
Secretary's attention in this connection is the proposal informally receivd 
from the French SociSte' Asiatique, thru a personal letter from M. Emile 
Senart to Professor Lanman, suggesting that closer relations be establisht 
between the Oriental Societies of these two countries. An arrangement of 
this sort has alredy been made between the Oriental Societies of France and 
Great Britain (see JAOS 37. 335). This matter has alredy been made 
known to the members of the Society in a very complete and lucid manner 
by Professor Lanman 's recent circular letter, and wil be laid before the 
Society at this meeting. 

Another matter of great interest to the Society is the fact that the 
General Court of Massachusetts (as the legislature of that common welth 
is formally styled) has, in compliance with the petition presented to it 
by our Society (see JAOS 37. 20), granted us the privilege of holding 
our meetings anywhere within the territory of the United States. The act, 
which became law with its signature by His Excellency the Governor of 
Massachusetts on March 7, 1918, reads as follows: — 

AN ACT 

To authorize the American Oriental Society to hold its Meetings 

Outside the Commonwealth. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 

General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 

follows : 

22 JAOS 38 
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Section 1. Section one of chapter three hundred and 
thirty-five of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one is hereby amended by striking out the words "provided, 
however, that said society shall meet within this commonwealth 
at least once in three years, ' ' so that said section as amended 
shall read as follows: — Section 1. The American Oriental 
Society, a corporation organized under the laws of this com- 
monwealth, is hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any 
state or territory of the United States and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The limitation heretofore imposed by the requirement that the Society meet 
once in evry three years in the State of Massachusetts is thus happily 
removed. The Society's sincere gratitude is due not only to the Governor 
and General Court of Massachusetts, but also and especially to a group of 
members who hav labord to bring about this result: Mr. Eben Francis 
Thompson, who drafted the act and argued for its passage; Professor 
Charles B. Lanman, who, by a very effectiv speech before the Committee 
that had the bil in charge, made clear the circumstances requiring greater 
freedom in the choice of a place of meeting; and Mr. Charles Dana Bur- 
rage, who also had much to do with the passage of the bil in question. 

During the past year the Society has lost by deth two honorary and 
six corporate members. 

Professor Hendrik Kern, of Utrecht, Holland, who was elected to 
honorary membership in 1893, died on July 4, 1917. He had been for many 
years facile princeps among Dutch Indologists, and had traind, directly 
or indirectly, most of the contemporary scolars in this field in his nativ 
country, som of whom — such as the lamented J. J. Speyer — he outlivd. His 
voluminus ritings cover so wide a field of Indian and farther-Indian studies 
and general comparativ linguistics that it is impossible to enumerate here 
even the departments that he made his own. His whole work was carae- 
terized by an effectiv combination of thoroness and bredth of vision, and his 
loss wil be keenly felt. 

JSdouard Chavannes, the great French Sinologist, whom we acquired as 
an honorary member only last year, died on January 31, 1918. He left 
unfinisht a number of monumental undertakings, altho his completed works 
insure for him a permanent place in the annals of scolarship. [See JAOS 
38. 202-205.] 

Rudolph E. Brunnow, professor of Semitics in Princeton University, died 
April 14, 1917. He was a scolar of extraordinarily wide attainments, 
having publisht works in the fields of Arabic filology, Assyriology, and 
Greek and Latin epigrafy. He particularly specialized in Oriental geografy, 
and organized at his own expense an expedition to certan parts of the 
Arabian peninsula which had previusly been little known. He became a 
member of the Society in 1911. 

James T. Dennis, of Baltimore, died on March 31, 1918. His interests 
wer chiefly in Oriental, and especially Egyptian, archeology and antiquities, 
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and he was a regular attendant at meetings of this Society, which he 
joined in 1900. 

Lawrence Heyworth Mills, an American by birth, but for many years 
professor of Zend Philology at Oxford University, died January 29, 1918. 
He was born in Hew York in 1837, and had been a member of the Society 
since 1881. His extensiv ritings on subjects connected with the Avesta, 
Pahlavi literature, and other branches of Iranian filology, made him one of 
the recognized authorities of the world in this domain. He publisht a 
number of his Avestan and Pahlavi studies in our Journal. 

Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury, who was elected to membership in 1906, 
died in New Haven on December 31, 1917. She was the widow of the 
distinguisht Orientalist of America's erlier days, who was one of the lead- 
ing members of our Society in its infancy and the teacher of William Dwight 
Whitney. 

Edward H. Spieker, Collegiate Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins 
University, died on February 19, 1918. He had been a member of our 
Society since 1884. He collaborated with Professor Bloomfield in a number 
of important studies in comparativ grammar. 

John Williams White, professor of Greek in Harvard University, one 
of the most distinguisht classicists of our country, died on May 9, 1917. 
He became a member of the Society in 1877. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the fact 'that, despite the inevitable 
number of deths and resignations, our membership seems to be stedily 
increasing. The times ar, however, not favorable to the quiet works of 
scolarship. None of us can giv the same whole-sould attention to Oriental 
studies that we cud giv in happier days. We must make a special effort, 
however, to keep up the work of our Society, in order that as little per- 
manent injury as possible may com to the sfere of human interests that 
we represent. Just because it is harder, and just because the danger is 
pressing, we shud be dubly eager and dubly vigilant, even tho we hav to 
stimulate ourselvs to do by conseius effort what we formerly did as a result 
of spontaneus enthusiasm. This spirit evidently animates our British and 
French colleags in science, as is indicated by their proposals for close 
co-operation referd to abov. Let us join them with whole-harted vigor and 
do what we can to help cherish the embers of the sacred fire thru the night 
that has descended upon the civilized world I 

Tribute was paid to some of the members whose deth was 
reported: Professor Lanman spoke on Professors Kern and 
Chavannes; Professor Jackson made appreciativ remarks con- 
cerning Professor Mills ; Professor Jastrow referd to the scolarly 
work of Professor Briinnow; and Professor Haupt spoke on 
Professors Chavannes and Spieker and Mr. Dennis. 

After a number of announcements by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Professor Lanman (as chairman of a committee con- 
sisting of Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, Jastrow, and Mr. C. D. 
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Burrage) reported to the Society a recommendation of the Direc- 
tors for co-operation with the Societe Asiatique, in response to 
a proposal transmitted informally by its president, M. fimile 
Senart, thru Professor Lanman. [The details ar printed else- 
where in this volume of the Journal.] It was voted that the 
committee be authorized in behalf of the Society to accept the 
proposals on the same terms as those on which similar proposals 
had been accepted by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, so far as those terms are applicable to the case of 
the Societe Asiatique and the American Oriental Society. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follo- 
ing report : — 

Beceipts and Expenditures for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1917 

Beceipts 

Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1916 $4079.28 

Annual dues $1481.72 

Donations to the Library : Mrs. James B. Nies 100.00 

Professor J. B. Jewett . . . 50.00 

Interest on bonds: Virginian Bailway Co 50.00 

Lackawanna Steel Co 100.00 

Minn. General Electric Co 50.00 

Interest: Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific 195.84 

Interest on balances 181.11 2208.67 



$6287.95 



Expenditures 

Printing of the Journal: vol. 36, part 2 $370.79 

vol. 36, part 3 369.78 

vol. 36, part 4 424.94 

vol. 37, part 1 365.68 

vol. 37, part 2 321.28 

Editors ' honorarium 200.00 

Subvention, Encyclopedia of Islam (2 years) 100.25 

Expenses of the Corresponding Secretary: 

stationery and printing 64.52 

postage 15.61 

clerical work and miscellaneous expenses 31.16 

Expenses of the Treasurer: clerical work and postage 9.19 

Expenses of the Library: clerical work and stationery 20.71 

classifying Chinese books .. 12.50 
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Expenses of the Editors: stationery and record cards $13.40 

postage 15.00 

Expenses, Middle West Branch 20.00 

Fees for use of rooms, Boston meeting 15.00 

$2369.81 

Balance to new account 3918.14 



$6287.95 



The statement of bonds owned by the Society and of the Society's 
capitalized funds remains the same as in last year's report (see JA08 
37. 6, 8). 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 

E. Washburn Hopkins i . 

F. W. Williams \^tors 
New Haven, April 1, 1918. 

REPORT OP THE LIBRARIAN 

The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follo- 
ing report : — 

The Librarian desires to report that during the year the accessions 
(thirty-two in number, aside from the regular publications) have been 
catalogued and placed upon the shelves of the library. As reported last 
year, the work of cataloguing the library has been completed, except for 
a few books requiring the assistance of a specialist, and the manuscript 
for the printed catalog is in such shape that it is practically ready for the 
press. Mrs. James B. Nies has kindly donated $100, and Professor J. R. 
Jewett $50, toward the expense of printing the catalog, but, owing to the 
pressing needs of suffering humanity, the Librarian did not feel constrained 
to drive this matter to completion this year. It is not improbable, however, 
that during the coming year the catalog can be printed and placed in the 
hands of the members. 

The following is a list of the accessions to the library, with the excep- 
tion of the regular publications: — 

Ayrton, E. B. Pre-dynastic cemetery at El Mahasna. By E. E. Ayrton 
and W. L. S. Loat. [1911.] 

Banerjea, P. Public administration in ancient India. 1916. 

Bibolotti, B. Moseteno vocabulary and treatises. 1917. 

Cambridge University, Girton college. Catalogue of the printed books and 
of the Semitic and Jewish manuscripts in the Mary Frere Hebrew 
library at Girton College, Cambridge. By H. Loewe. [1916?] 
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Deccan College, Poona. Descriptive catalogue of the government collections 

of manuscripts, v. 1, pt. 1. 1916. 
Dominian, L. The frontiers of language and nationality in Europe. 1917. 
The Educational directory of China. 1916. 
Gairdner, W. H. T. Egyptian colloquial Arabic. 1917. 
Halliday, B. The Talaings. 1917. 
al-Himyari, Nash wan ibn Sa'id. Die auf Sudarabien beziiglichen Angaben 

Naswans im Sams al'ulum, gesammelt, alphabetiseh geordnet und hrsg. 

von 'Azimuddin Ahmad. 1916. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial series, 

v. 24.) 
Hira Lai. Descriptive lists of inscriptions in the Central Provinces and 

Berar. 1916. 
Huart, C. Lie livre de la creation et de l'histoire de Motahhar ben Tahir 

el-Maqdisi. Attribue a Abou-Za'id Ahmed Ben Sahl el-Balkhi. Pub. et 

tr. par C. Huart. 1916. 
Ibn Miskawaih. The Tajarib al-unam, or History of Ibn Miskawayh. By 

L. Caetani. Vol. 6. 1917. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial series, v. 7, 

pt. 6.) 
India, Director general of archaeology. An alphabetical index to the classi- 
fied catalogue of the Director general of archaeology, pt. 1-2. 1917. 
Juvaini, 'Ala ud-DIn 'Ata Malik. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gusha, pt. 2; ed. 

by Mirza Muhammad ibn 'Abdu'l Wahhab-i-Qazwini. 1916. (E. J. 

W. Gibb memorial series, v. 16, pt. 2.) 
Kohler, K. Jewish theology. 1918. 

Krishna Sastri, H. South-Indian images of gods and goddesses. 1916. 
Laufer, B. The language of the Tiie-chi, or Indo-Scythians. 1917. 
Longhurst, A. H. Hampi ruins. 1917. 
Margolis, M. L. The story of Bible translations. 1917. 
Mills, L. An exposition of the lore of the Avesta. 1916. 
Narasimhaehar, B. Architecture and sculpture in Mysore, no. 1. The 

Kesava temple at Somanathapur. 1917. 
Naville, J5. H. The Xlth dynasty temple at Deir el-Bahari, pt. II. 1910. 
Naville, £. H. The temple of Deir al-Bahari, pt. V. [1906.] 
Notz, W. Monopolies in the ancient Orient. (Beprint from Bibliotheca 

Sacra.) 
The Oxyrhynchus papyri, pt. "VII, ed. by A. S. Hunt. 1910. 
Palestine exploration fund. Annual report. 1916. 
Quackenbos, G. P. The Sanskrit poems of Mayiira. 1917. (Columbia 

University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 9.) 
Beformed church in America, Board of foreign missions. 85th annual 

report. 1917. 
Seidenadel, C. W. The first grammar of the language spoken by the Bontoe 

Igorot. 1909. 
Society d 'Etudes oceaniennes (Polynesie orientale). Bulletin no. 1, March, 

1917. 
The Holy Scriptures. A translation of the Masoretie text. (Jewish 

Publication Society of America.) 1917. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS OP THE JOURNAL 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professor James A. 
Montgomery and Dr. George C. 0. Haas, was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows: — 

4 In 1917 five issues of the Journal were published, part 4 of vol. 36 and 
the four parts of vol. 37. The year of publication is now identical with 
the calendar year, and the Journal will hereafter appear in five parts, in 
February, April, June, October, and December. The business distress and 
the imperfect state of much of the copy submitted have unfortunately 
delayed the appearance of the parts. 

In view of the constantly increasing' cost of printing the Journal, it may 
be necessary during the coming year to make a slight reduction in the 
number of pages in the volume. For the same reason it is most essential 
that the number of changes in proof be kept at the lowest possible point, 
and that all needless expense for the setting of special characters and 
foreign words be avoided. Contributors can do much to lighten the labor 
of the Editors by preparing their copy with the utmost care, in conformity 
with the style of the Journal, and by leaving ample space between the 
lines. 

ELECTION OP MEMBERS 

The folloing persons, recommended by the Directors, wer 
elected members of the Society : — 

HONOEAEY MEMBEES 
M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, of Paris 
Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonell, of Oxford 

COBPOBATE MEMBEES 



Mr. Francis C. Anscombe 
Mr. T. A. Bird 
Mr. Milton Brooks 
Prof. Camden M. Cobern 
Prof. George Dahl 
Eev. Eaymond P. Dougherty 
Dr. Israel I. Efros 
Eabbi Harry W. Ettelson 
Eabbi Solomon B. Freehof 
Prof. Eobert F. Gribble 
Mr. K. K. Haddaway 
Mr. Florin Howard Jones 
Eabbi Jacob H. Kaplan 
Eabbi Jacob Z. Lauterbach 
Mr. Lindsay B. Longacre 



Dr. D. I. Macht 

Prof. Wm. Eomaine Newbold 

Miss Buth Norton 

Eabbi David Philipson 

Mr. John Eeilly, Jr. 

Hon. Paul S. Eeinsch 

Eev. Paul W. Sims 

Mr. K. N. Sitharaman 

Dr. Louise P. Smith 

Dr. David B. Spooner 

Eabbi Emanuel Sternheim 

Eev. Archibald Tremayne 

Mr. Tseh Ling Tsu 

Mrs. F. W. Williams 

Eev. Wm. F. Wunsch 
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The report of the committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year was presented by Professor R. G. Kent. It was voted 
to postpone action on this report and to leav it in the hands of 
the committee, to await the result of deliberations of the Direc- 
tors regarding representation of the Middle West Branch in the 
list of officers. 

The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being 'The Outlook for American Oriental Studies' [printed in 
the Journal, 38. 107-120]. Thereafter, at 12:58 p. m., the 
Society took a recess until the time appointed for the afternoon 
session. 

SECOND SESSION 

The second session began at 2 :15 p. m., with the President in 
the chair. In accordance with the program, the Society pro- 
ceeded at once to the hearing of communications, in the folloing 
order : — 

Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale University: The so-called Arabian origin 
of the Semites. — Remarks by Professors Jastrow, Haupt, and Worrell. 

The generally accepted theory that the original home of the Semites 
was in Arabia, and that they deposited themselves periodically layer 
upon layer in the surrounding lands, can not stand in the light of 
history and tradition; with the exception of the conquest of Islam in 
the Christian Era, all evidence and tradition show that Arabia was 
settled from the north. 
Dr. E. N. Babinowitz, of Baltimore: The general character of the Mid- 
rash Hag-gadol to Leviticus. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University: A previ- 
ously not noted parallel between an apocryphal story of Zoroaster 's infancy 
and a tale in Buddhist literature. — Discussion by Professor Hopkins, Dr. 
Burlingame, Dr. Brown, and Professor Morgenstern. 

The story is that of the miraculous rescue from death of an infant 
destined for future greatness, but against whose life enemies plot. 
The child is saved from the feet of a herd of kine by the bull, who 
protects the infant between his four hoofs while the herd passes. This 
is told of Zoroaster in Pahlavi apocryphal gospel stories, ea. 900 A.D., 
and in the Persian Zartusht Namah, ca. 1200 A.D. ; and of the mer- 
chant Ghosaka in Pali Buddhist texts, Manorathapurani and Dham- 
mapada commentary, ca. 430 A.D., etc. The story belongs to both 
Indian and Persian story literature. 
Dr. H. P. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) A new Cassite 
liver -inspection text; (b) An omen-text referring to the action of a 
dreamer. — Comments by Professors Jastrow, Clay, and Montgomery, 
(a) [Printed in the Journal, 38. 77-96.] 
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(b) Translation and interpretation of a cuneiform tablet in the 

University of Pennsylvania Museum, bringing to light a new 'leaf 

of a textbook on oneiromancy. It contains dreams in which the 

dreamer beholds certain movements of his body. Side by side with 

each possible dream of that kind runs an interpretation of the dream, 

86 being thus enumerated. 

Dr. E. W. Burlingame, of Yale University: Pali originals of some 

Jataka stories, and their manipulation by the Cingalese redactor. [Printed 

in the Journal, 38. 267.] — Eemarks by Professor Edgerton. 

Dr. Ettalene M. Grice, of Yale University: Date formulae of the Larsa 
Dynasty. — Remarks by Professor Clay. 

The numerous records in the Yale Babylonian Collection include 
many date formulae valuable for the reconstruction of the history of 
the Larsa Dynasty. There have been discovered about 20 new dates, 
amplifications of briefer formulae already known, and material for 
correcting conjectural readings of illegible published texts. The order 
of the formulae for the last 5 years of Warad-Sin and the first 4 of 
Rim-Sin and of other groups of two or three years can be shown, 
together with the fact that the Isin era was at the close of Rim-Sin's 
reign. In addition are found synchronisms of rulers of the Larsa 
Dynasty with a king of Isin and with some rulers of Erech, including 
one hitherto unknown king. 
Professor Mary I. Hussey, of Mt. Holyoke College: A galet of Eannatum 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum. [Printed in the Journal, 38. 264-266.] 

The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 4 :25 p. m. 



THIRD SESSION 

The third session was opend at 9 :34 a. m. on Wednesday 
morning, in Lampson Hall, with the President in the chair. 

The Society proceeded at once to the hearing of communica- 
tions, in the f olloing order : — 

Rev. J. E. Snyder, of Johns Hopkins University: Cosmogonic echoes in 
the Psalter. — Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Berosus says that Bel cut Tiamat asunder, and of one half of her 
he formed the earth and of the other half the heavens. Similarly we 
find in Psalm 24. 3: 'Prom the huge carcass (mippagre) of the slain 
monster (holalim; cf. Gesenius § 52, s) Thou didst found a fastness 
(the firmament) because of Thy ffles (the helpers of Rahab).' We 
find the same corruption (olel for holel) in Judges 20. 45. The unin- 
telligible tena in Psalm 8. 3 is a miswriting for taggih ' Thou causest 
to shine.' Psalm 8 must be preceded by Psalm 24. 1, 2, and Psalm 
24. 7-10 is the conclusion of Psalm 21. 
Professor A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Old 
Persian periphrastic perfect. [To be printed in the Journal.] — Discussion 
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by Dr. Ogden, Professors E. G. Kent, Edgerton, Haupt, Torrey, and Dr. 
Albright. 

Professor A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: The transliteration 
of Old Egyptian. (Presented for the author by Dr. Albright.) — Remarks 
by Professor Haupt. 

The Semitic character of Egyptian is much obscured by the unfor- 
tunate system of transliteration used by the leading Egyptologists. 
The paper suggests letters and symbols to represent the letters of the 
Egyptian alphabet, as well as a system of transliteration in Hebrew 
characters. 
Professor P. Edgerton, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) A Hin- 
diism in Sanskrit; (b) The metafor of the car as applied to the Eigvedic 
ritual. — Discussion by Professors Lanman, Haupt, Carnoy, and Kent. 

(a) [Printed in the Journal, 38. 206-207.] 

(b) The 'ear' mentiond in EV. 10. 53. 7 is usually supposed to 
be a literal ear. It is on the contrary a metaforic expression for the 
ritual performance. A hymn may be compared to a car because of 
its intricat construction (also compared to the work of weaving, 
etc.) ; Soma, because of swift motion and because it brings welth; 
varius ritualistic entities, because (like ears at fords) they carry one 
across streams (of difficulties). These different avenues unite and 
lead to the concept of the entire ritual performance as a car. 

Dr. W. F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The mouth of 
the rivers; (b) Some eruces in the Langdon Epic. — Eemarks by Professors 
Jastrow and Haupt. 

(a) The Sumerian expression id-Tcana meant primarily 'source of 
the rivers,' to judge from purely philological considerations. Starting 
here, various ideas regarding the two rivers and their sources are 
examined from geographical, cosmological, and ritualistic points of 
view, whence it appears, e.g., that Mt. Hashur is Kashiari-Masius, that 
Tilmun is correctly identified with Tylos-Bahrein, that Eridu in the 
incantations is often a synonym of Apsu, just as Kutu is of Aralu, 
and has nothing to do with Eden. The role of Tammuz and Ishtar 
as river-gods is also considered, as well as related Egyptian, Iranian, 
and Biblical conceptions. 

(b) The principal passages treated are Obv. II, 9-11; Obv. Ill, 
9-12 = 29-32; Eev. II as a whole, with special attention to 15-18, 
37-38, 44-47. 

Eev. P. Gavin, of Harvard University: Aphraates and Jewish contro- 
versy. 

The controversial homilies of Aphraates (fl. 336-350) show a remark- 
able acquaintance with Jewish thought, tradition, and exegesis, with 
which they have much in common. On further examination it is seen 
that the controversy but symbolized a deeper radical divergence on 
fundamental conceptions which is not entirely articulate. It would 
seem that the Persian church was in the way of evolving a theology 
and method of presentation proper to its own genius, independent of 
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Jewish thought in fundamentals, and entirely free from Latin or 
Greek domination in its method of self-expression. 
Dr. W. N. Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: Bluff in Hindu 
fiction. — Comments by Professor Worrell, Father Gavin, and Mr. Scheltema. 
A frequent motif in Hindu fiction is bluff, generally used to point 
the moral that 'brain beats brawn.' Thus men and weak but quick- 
witted animals often escape threatening lions, tigers, or demons by 
putting on a bold front and themselves taking the offensive. There 
are many stories motivated by 'accidental bluff.' A strong animal or 
demon fearing an unknown (and often imaginary) creature identifies 
it with the hero, who is innocent of intent to bluff, and without resist- 
ance submits to his will. Often an attempted bluff fails because the 
would-be perpetrator lacks the moral strength to support his assumed 
part. 
Dr. G. S. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University: The interpretation of 
the Biblical apocalypses. (Bead in abstract by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary.) 

Biblical apocalypses were not meant as prophecies, but as consola- 
tions in time of hardship and persecution. Daniel and Bevelation refer 
to contemporary powers under images understood only by initiates, for 
the sake of safety, and express the confident hope that oppression will 
not always prevail. 

Thereupon, at 12 :16 p. m., the Society took a recess until the 
time appointed for the afternoon session. 

FOURTH SESSION 
The fourth session was opend at 2 : 17 p. m., with the President 
in the chair. The reading of communications was resumed, as 
follows : — 

Professor L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary: The holy 
places of ancient Canaan. — Comments by Professors Carnoy, Clay, Jastrow, 
De Long, Morgenstern, and Montgomery. 

It is known that the ancient Canaanites worshiped in many sanctu- 
aries, called 'high places,' which were inherited by the Israelites and 
reconsecrated to their national God. The determination of these sanc- 
tuaries is important for archeology and the history of religion. 
Criteria by which they may be recognized are: (1) names of deities 
used in compounding the names of places; (2) natural sanctuaries at 
these places, such as volcanic activity, mountains, caves, springs, and 
trees; (3) divine activity at these places; (4) holy objects, such as 
stones, altars, images, ark, temples, etc.; (5) names indicating that 
places are sanctuaries; (6) sacred persons connected with these places; 
(7) sacred actions occurring there. 
Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: The background of 
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totemism. [Printed in the Journal, 38. 145-159.] — Remarks by Dr. 
Scheltema. 

Professor P. Hatjpt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Ciree and 
Astarte; (b) Melchizedek, legitimate king. — Remarks by Professors Mor- 
genstern and Jastrow. 

(a) The prototype of Circe is Istar in the Babylonian Nimrod epic. 
The spouse of her youth, Tammuz-Adonis, died and is lamented every 
year. She loved a shepherd-bird, i.e. a rose-starling, also a lion and 
a horse; she transformed a shepherd into a wolf, and her father's 
gardener into an ox to be slaughtered. Assyr. tallale denotes the 
butcher's helpers who throw the ox down (cf. horid, Jer. 51. 40) 
before its throat is cut (cf. Arab, talil — Talmud. rabUg). 

(b) Melchizedek is a purely fictitious personage, based on misinter- 
pretation of the term mallcx-Qadq 'rightful king' in Psalm 110, which 
refers to Zerubbabel (cf. ZAT 34. 142). Therefore Melchizedek is 
'without father, without mother, without genealogy' (Heb. 7. 3; con- 
trast Knudtzon, Amarna, p. 1333, 1. 5). Gen. 14 was written for the 
purpose of encouraging the followers of Zerubbabel in rebellion against 
Darius Hystaspis, but the Melchizedek episode is a subsequent inser- 
tion added at the time when the high -priest had become the head of 
the Jewish nation after the removal of Zerubbabel in 519 B.C. (OLZ 
18. 71). 

Professor M. Bloompield, of Johns Hopkins University: On the life and 

stories of the Jaina Savior ParSvanatha. (Presented in abstract by the 

Corresponding Secretary.) 

An account of the author 's work on Parsvanatha, which deals with 
one of the several Caritas, or Lives. This contains an account of nine 
prebirths and one final birth of P.; in each prebirth the saint is killed 
by a hostile brother, who is finally converted in the last birth. On 
this frame is hung a chain of stories, many of the very first rank, a 
goodly number of them known elsewhere. Extremely important for 
jwii-stanzas ; there are a thousand or more, many of them contained 
in the Indische Spruche, but a large number new and excellent in 
spiciness of flavor. 
Professor W. H. Worrell, of Hartford Seminary Foundation: The 

demon of noonday and some related ideas. [Printed in the Journal, 38. 

160-166.] — Remarks by Dr. Albright. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania : Gilgamish 

and Enkidu. — Discussion by Professors Haupt, Clay, Carnoy, and De Long; 

additional remarks by the author. 

A revised translation, based on a new collation of the text, of a new 
fragment of the Gilgamish Epic, in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, published by Dr. Langdon. This forms part of the older 
Babylonian version, which differs largely from the later Assyrian one. 
Our fragment deals with the meeting of Gilgamish with Enkidu. Gil- 
gamish and Enkidu are represented as counterparts, 'heavenly twins' 
of Babylonia, indistinguishable in appearance, which indicates their 
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original identity. Enkidu is the older, entirely Sumerian; his traits 
are transferred to Gilgamish, who is partly Sumerian, partly Akka- 
dian. The relationship of the form Gish to various other forms of 
the name, Gish-bil-ga-mish, Gir-bil-ga-mish, Gilgamish, Gish-tu-bar, etc., 
is explained. 
Professor C. E. Lanman, of Harvard University: The Buddhist sacred 
texts: a plea for the prompt undertaking of the work of making the most 
ancient ones accessible to the Occident, with a word as to methods and 
helps. — Appreciativ remarks by a Hindu student present by invitation, and 
by Professors Montgomery and Nies. 

As the East is now our neighbor, we must strive to understand and 
respect it aright. The Orientalist must act as the interpreter of the 
East to the West. The Buddhist sacred books contain the teachings 
of the Buddha, one of the world 's greatest religious guides. The oldest 
are the four Nikayas ('Collections'): Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
and Anguttara. Of these, only one (the Digha) has been translated 
into English, and even of that only two-thirds. Yet these teachings, 
in their quaint simplicity, are strikingly instructive and absolutely good 
as guides for modern life, individual and international. Bemarks on 
the methods to be employed in translating them, and on the helps now 
available. 
Professor J. Momsenstern, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: Palm 
Sunday. — Eemarks by Professors Haupt and Barton. 

The characteristic rite, in both ancient and modern times, was the 
carrying of palm or other branches in sacred procession. These were 
generally kept after the festival to guard against sickness and misfor- 
tune. This festival was regarded as the close of the annual period 
when ghosts revisit relatives. It is a popular belief that on Palm 
Sunday the walled-in Golden Gate of the Temple at Jerusalem will 
be re-opened to admit the Messiah. Palm Sunday originally the open- 
ing day of the ancient Canaanite Mazzoth festival and other corre- 
sponding Semitic festivals; in its celebration the greeting of the 
spring equinoctial sun was an important rite. Solar ceremonies in 
Ezek. 8. 16 ff., cf. Ezek. 43. 1-3. 

It was suggested that a message of greeting be sent to Professor 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, for sixty years a member of the Society, 
and the Corresponding Secretary was requested to do this in the 
name of the Society. 

The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 5 :50 p. m. 

FIFTH SESSION 
The fifth session began at 9 :43 a. m. on Thursday morning, 
with the President in the chair. 

It was announst for the Directors that the next annual meeting 
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wud be held at Philadelphia on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1919. 
On motion, the f olloing resolution was unanimusly adopted : — 

Resolved, that the American Oriental Society record its grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Governor and the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in complying with the wishes of the Society as 
to the removal of the requirement for a meeting once every three years in 
Massachusetts; and further, 

Resolved, that the special thanks of the Society be extended to Mr. Eben 
Francis Thompson, Professor Charles E. Lanman, and Mr. Charles Dana 
Burrage, for their effective aid in bringing about this result. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that he had sent the 
message of good wishes to Professor Gildersleeve, as instructed 
by the Society. It was voted that a message of greeting be sent 
to Mr. Addison Van Name, for many years the Society's libra- 
rian, and Professor F. W. Williams was askt to visit Mr. Van 
Name and deliver it in person. 

ELECTION OP OFFICERS FOR 1918-1919 
The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1918-1919, consisting of Professors Schmidt, R. G. Kent, and 
Worrell, whose report, presented at the first session, had been 
left in their hands for such modification as might be required 
by action of the Directors, presented an amended report, as 
follows : — 

President — Professor James Henry Breasted, of Chicago. 
Vice Presidents — Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington; 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York; 
Professor Julian Morgenstern, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary — Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Philadelphia. 
"Recording Secretary — Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 
Treasurer — Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 
Librarian — Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 
Editors of the Journal — Professor James A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia; 

Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 
Directors, term expiring 1921 — 

Professor Maurice Bloomfield of Baltimore; 
Professor Albert TenEyck Olmstead, of TJrbana, HI.; 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 

The officers thus nominated wer thereupon duly elected. The 
President then announst the folloing appointments : — 
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Committee of Arrangements for 1919: Professors Jastrow, Margolis, 
R. Or. Kent, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Committee on Nominations: Professors Jewett, Paton, and De Long. 
Auditors: Professors F. W. Williams and Hopkins. 

On motion, the f olloing resolution was unanimusly adopted : — 

Resolved, that the American Oriental Society communicate its cordial 
appreciation to the authorities of Yale University for welcoming the Society 
to Lampson Hall, to the Oriental Club of New Haven for its generous 
hospitality, to the Graduate Club for courtesies extended, and to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements and the local members for the thoughtful provision 
made for the comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 

The reading of papers was then resumed, as follows : — 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Nies, of Brooklyn, N. T. : (a) The origin of the sign 
MAS; (b) A pre-Sargonic inscription on limestone [printed in the Journal, 
38. 188-196]. — Comments by Professors Haupt, Morgenstern, Barton, and 
Jastrow. 

Bev. Dr. B. P. Dougherwt, of Yale University: The Shirqutu of 
Erech. 

Tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, found at Erech and dated 
in the reign of Nabonidus, throw interesting light on the shirq&tu, a 
class of individuals dedicated to the Belit of Erech to perform menial 
service. They were marked with the Tcakkaotu u arratu. In one case 
the mark is called Tcahlcabtu shendu, which, according to other tablets, 
was also used to brand animals belonging to the deity. 
Dr. C. E. Keiser, of Yale University: The Patesis of the Ur Dynasty. — 
Comments by Dr. Nies and Professors Jastrow and Barton. 

A study of the many published texts, including those in the Yale 

Babylonian Collection, dated in the reigns of the kings of the Ur 

Dynasty furnishes not only historical data for the reconstruction of 

a chronological list of the so-called patesis of most of the important 

cities of Babylonia (in the case of some of these places practically 

complete, in the case of others only partial), but also the names of 

new patesis and additional dates, as well as material relative to the 

status, duties, etc., of these officials. 

Professor C. C. Torret, of Yale University: On certain passages in the 

so-called Gospel of Peter. — Comments by Professors Edgerton and Barton. 

Mr. "W. H. Schofp, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Boman 

soldiers in India? — Remarks by Mr. Scheltema. 

It was voted to limit the time of the subsequent papers to five 
minutes and to dispense with the reading of abstracts. 

Professor P. Hatjpt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The volcano in 
Engidu's dreams; (b) Assyrian Amurru, Mediterranean. — Comments by 
Professors Jastrow and Clay. 
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(a) The dreams which Engidu had before he and Gilgames slew the 
Elamite Humbaba were joyful and pleasing; sasat is connected with 
Heb. sason 'joy.' The second dream refers to a rock-avalanche: 
Humbaba will fall in the same way. The third dream describes a 
volcanic eruption: the heavens thundered, the earth rumbled, daylight 
failed, darkness set in, lightning flashed, fire flared up, (cinders) 
showered down, it rained death. (Then there was) light again, the fire 
was quenched, (and the cinders that) had fallen turned to vapor (NE 
58. 15-20). Humbaba will flare up, but he will be quelled. 

(b) Amurru is an ancient Assyrian name for the Mediterranean. 
It is connected with Assyr. amiranu and tamertu 'reservoir' and 
ammaru 'abundance' (AJSL 26. 23, n. 47). The name Gomorrah is 
derived from the same stem. Amurru denotes 'a great body of water' 
(Arab, ghamrah). Like Heb. yam 'sea,' Amurru is used also for 
' west. ' The Sumerian equivalent mar-tu signifies ' place of sunset ' 
(OLZ 17. 422). Not only the Philistines, but also the Phenicians 
and the Amorites were pre-Hellenic invaders from the Aegean islands, 
including Crete (WF 200). 

President Hadley, of Yale University, then made a brief 
address of welcome, in the course of which he referd to the 
Society's part in the history of American scolarship [printed in 
the Journal, 38. 142-143]. 

Professor J. Mobgenstebn, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
Kedesh-Naphtali and Taanach. 

Jud. 4 is a composite narrative, based upon older traditions of two 
distinct battles. Kedesh-Naphtali was fought by Zebulun and Naphtali 
against the Canaanites near the Waters of Merom. This resulted in 
the Israelite conquest of the tableland of Naphtali and the permanent 
federation of Zebulun and Naphtali. Later Issachar joined the federa- 
tion. Taanach was fought later by six Israelite tribes under Barak 
and Deborah against Sisera and allied Canaanite city-states in the 
Kishon Valley. Two leagues of Israelite tribes acted in concert: the 
northern league of Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar, and the southern 
league of Ephraim, Machir or Manasseh, and Benjamin. Victory 
welded these two leagues into one. Later this was federated by David 
with a similar southern coalition, and the nation, Israel, resulted. 

At 11:48 a. m. the Society adjurnd, to meet again in Phila- 
delphia, April 22d, 1919. 



The folloing communications were presented by title: — 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J.: (a) Eknath, the Maharashtra 
saint and poet; (b) The derivation of the word palanquin. 
Dr. W. F. Albright: Some Hebrew and Assyrian etymologies. 
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Dr. F. E. Blake: The government publications on the dialects of the 
Igorot of the Philippine Islands. 

Dr. W. N. Brown: Proselyting the Asuras. 

Dr. E. Chiera: Sha-gi -pad-da, a new king of XJr? 

Professor A. T. Clay: (a) A new series of transliterations and trans- 
lations of ancient Semitic inscriptions; (b) Humbaba the Amorite. 

Professor C. E. Conant: The pluralizing infix g of certain Philippine 
languages. 

Dr. I. Epros: The Menorat ha-Maor: place and date of composition. 

Professor A- Ember: (a) One hundred new Semito-Egyptian words; 
(b) Metathesis in Egyptian. 

Dr. E. M. Grice: Note on 8A-GAZ. 

Dr. E. v. Oefele: An idea about quicker understanding between philol- 
ogists and other depending scholars. 

Dr. J. J. Price: (a) Notes on a few unknown Persian words; (b) Notes 
on Dash tana and D'bir. 

Professor J. D. Prince: Tatar material in Old Russian. 

Dr. J. P. Scheltema: Arabia and the war. 
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